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among us, and, through us, in public opinion, a decisive 
snpport. In the Interparliamentary Union propositions 
no less important have beea \aii down with the view of 
transforming that organization into a body representative 
of the national representative assemblies ; these proposals 
onght to receive the benefit of our warmest approbation. 

Again, the American legislature has just authorized 
the creation of a commission whose duty it will be to 
study the foreign relations of the country and to bring 
about various ententes between the American govern- 
ment and other governments. In France there has been 
instituted in connection with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs a bureau whose special mission is to follow all 
manifestations of an international character and to deter- 
mine up to what point the French government should 
interest itself. Such committees and bureaus should be 
organized by all the governments. 

But all these institutions are but the wheels of an 
intergovernmental machine which will remain inert if life 
is not breathed into it. This life can come only from the 
will of all men directed toward the same goal of under- 
standing, coordination and cooperation. It is to awaken 
this will and to show its power and to render it conscious 
that it is important that we work henceforth with the 
greatest energy. 

It is in the work of the organization of intellectual 
effort everywhere that we must engage persistently. 
Thousands and thousands of men, in all domains of 
science and of technique, live indifferent to the claims of 
the peace movement. These remain for them, in spite 
of the results obtained, Utopian ideas. But if you group 
these men according to their specialty, if you bring them 
together to deliberate in common on the problems of the 
science or of the technique to which they are devoted, if 
yon show them the utility and the advantage of common 
rules to be formulated and applied, their skepticism 
vanishes and with the most sincere enthusiasm they en- 
gine in the ways of internationalism. Henceforth they 
are parts of a machine from which it is impossible for 
them to extricate themselves ; soon the necessity of uni- 
fying the methods of the sciences and of the correlated 
techniques forces itself upon them and obliges them to 
form more extended groups and finally to encircle the 
globe in one world organization of all the sciences and 
all the techniques. From the day when this work shall 
have been realized the intellectual unity of humanity 
will be an accomplished fact, and in all the schools, in all 
the universities, in all the laboratories, a single science 
and a single technique will prevail. 

Certainly, the vast industrial organizations which have 
monopolized certain productions on the surface of the 
earth, the spread of the most recent inventions such as 
the telephone, the automobile, the incandescent light, the 
cinemat(^aph, the aeroplane, are the indubitable signs 
that men even in the most remote corners of the world 
are discovering the same needs which they are satisfying 
in the same way. 

But the human consciousness lies inert. It does not 
recognize the unifying significance of these marvelous 
inventions, because those who bave invented them per- 
ceive only their direct and personal interest and those 
who propagate them or study them are slaves of their 
specialty. 

We only whose view stretches beyond special event 



and frontiers, we only can be the agents of this necessary 
awakening of the human consciousness. 

Everywhere that we can impel men to deliberate 
together, we ought to intervene. Each time that it shall 
be possible for us to show that the discoveries are all the 
result of the collaboration of experts and of technicists 
belonging to the most diverse peoples, we must repeat 
this far and wide. 

In this country a man was born who, with most clear- 
sighted vision, affirmed this principle of international 
collaboration ; Alfred Nobel instituted his prizes not to 
recompense Swedes alone, but to bring honor to all who 
on the entire earth have worked for universal progress 
without distinction of class, of race, of nationality or of 
religion. For him the world was only the country of 
countries of which all men are fellow citizens and of 
which all the states are fraternal provinces. 

May his great example guide us and light our way. 
Under the aegis of the thoughts which inspired him, let 
us deliberate with the desire to bring men together, in 
spite of themselves, if necessary, and to impose upon 
them a perpetual peace, not through the vain fear of the 
evils of war, but in the name of science and truth. 



The Events of the Year as Related 
to War and Peace. 

Report of Dr. A. Gobat, Secretary of the International Peace 
Bureau, to the Stockholm Peace Congress. 

Last year at Brussels I closed my report on this sub- 
ject by pointing out the recrudescence of militarism 
which was manifesting itself in the constant increase of 
armaments and of the burdens under which the great 
powers are holding Europe down. One would think 
that the frightful increase of their debts, the financial 
difiiculties in which they are all struggling, and still more 
the increased cost of living, no cessation of which can be 
foreseen, would put an end to this destruction of the 
public wealth and direct the efforts of the governments 
toward an improvement of the precarious condition of 
the working classes. But there is nothing of the sort ; 
the race still continues. Everywhere the army and navy 
budgets are increased by further millions for the piling 
up of the munitions of war, the improvement of the in- 
struments of destruction, the construction of barracks, 
fortifications and warships. And one does not know 
which to be most surprised at, the facility with which 
the governments dispense the money which they do not 
have, or the patience of the people in bearing the bur- 
dens with which they are loaded down. Among the 
astonishing things, let us not forget the expedient resorted 
to by the government of Austria- Hungary, which has no 
money for the most urgent needs of the nation. It se- 
cures the offer to itself, by its shipbuilders, of three 
Dreadnaughts. How well this government understands 
its parliament ! Before expending the money there will 
be kicking, and possibly refusal, but afterwards the bill 
will be paid. 

The suppression of armed peace, which is in essence 
a permanent state of war, must be considered the most 
urgent problem which has ever been presented to hu- 
manity. 

Is the political horizon so darkened with clouds that 
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all Europe must be armed to the teeth ? By no means. 
The general spirit of the nations is from day to day more 
and more convinced of the imperative necessity of peace. 
The governments themselves curse war and judge it to 
be disastrous from all points of view, to the conqueror as 
well as to the conquered, and, nevertheless, Europe finds 
itself face to face with this frightful contradiction : peace 
preached by all, war prepared for by all ; the menace of 
war after all the protestations of peace. 

The situation in Morocco is pursuing its natural course, 
as it was outlined by the act of Algeciras, in spite of the 
difficulties raised by the new Sultan, and it does not seem 
any longer to disturb the public mind. There has been, 
nevertheless, an unexpected expedition from Spain against 
a tribe particularly jealous of its independence. The 
hostilities were of short duration. The people of Spain, 
you may notice, disapproved of this war, whose cause 
did not seem to be worth the lives which it cost. 

In the east of Europe, where the Ottoman people are 
working out with success and moderation the problem of 
regeneration and political reorganization, some incidents 
of a warlike nature have taken place. The acts com- 
mitted by the governments of Austria- Hungary and 
Bulgaria at the moment when Turkey was obliged to 
submit to the violation of the treaties did not, it is true, 
disturb the peace. Arrangements were made and, at 
the price of five hundred millions of francs, the govern- 
ment of Constantinople declared itself satisfied. There 
remained only two malcontents : Servia and the Prince 
of Montenegro, who has, it is said, in an extraordinary 
way, refused, for compensation, a royal crown which had 
been offered to him. But the hostility of the different 
nationalities throughout the Ottoman empire did not 
cease because of the change of regime, nor even because 
of the dethronement of the Sultan Abdul- Hamid, whose 
deplorable government had much to do with increasing 
the animosity of the different ethnic groups of the em- 
pire. New troubles took place in Armenia. Thousands 
of men, women and children were again massacred by the 
Turkish soldiery in those unfortunate regions, the mar- 
tyrdom of whom may be compared with that of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians after the discovery of America. 
There is no doubt of the fact that the Ottoman govern- 
ment does not take measures for preventing these atroci- 
ties. But considering the doings of the former regime, 
it will not do away with the presumption of its com- 
plicity with the assassins unless it takes the steps nec- 
essary to prevent the commission hereafter of these 
monstrous deeds, against which humanity revolts. 

It is not yet exactly known what were the causes of 
the uprising in another Turkish province, Albania. Here, 
also, there has been resort to arms, and battles and defeats. 
Will the Constantinople government allow the appear- 
ance of an Albanian question alongside of the questions 
of Macedonia, Crete, etc. ? It would be a pity if the 
government did not understand that Albania, situated at 
the extreme west frontier, is one of the boulevards of the 
empire, and that it is of the utmost interest to give it 
particular attention. 

The Cretan question was not yet settled on the 27th 
of July, 1909, the date fixed for the withdrawal of the 
international troops, and the four vessels left by the pro- 
tecting powers in the waters of the island did not prevent 
the Cretans from giving themselves up to their favorite 



occupation, namely, making a demonstration. They put 
up the Greek banner in place of the Turkish flag, which 
had been hoisted under the protection of those of France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Russia, on the barracks which 
the powers were evacuating. Turkey held Greece re- 
sponsible for this action and assumed a menacing attitude. 
War was avoided by the fact that an international de- 
tachment of troops undertook to restore the unfortunate 
flag, which represented the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
When this incident was closed another arose. The 
Mohammedans who were in Crete and possessed, to the 
number of sixteen, the character of deputies in the national 
assembly of Crete, were to be constrained by this assembly 
to take the oath of obedience to the King of the Greeks, 
who had nothing to do with the affair, because the island 
is autonomous and does not belong, nor has ever belonged, 
to Greece. This proceeding aroused anew the Sublime 
Porte, and again there were mobilizations of troops, 
whereupon the four protecting powers sent again their 
ships into the Cretan waters and had the Ottoman flag 
raised again in the island. This new appearance of the 
international troops induced the Cretans to admit the 
Mohammedan deputies to the sittings of the national 
assembly and quieted Constantinople. Here a definite 
solution of the Cretan question had been desired. Un- 
fortunately, considerations of dynasty and of relationship 
prevented the settlement, which had been prepared, from 
being carried out. So, then, it is probably not the last 
time that we shall have seen the island of Crete trouble 
Europe. 

The most regrettable event which has taken place 
during the period which we are rapidly passing in review 
is the suppression of the liberties of the Grand-Duchy of 
Finland, brought about on the proposal of the govern- 
ment by the majority of the Douma and sanctioned by 
the Czar, Nicholas II. The project of Mr. Stolypin 
provoked, outside of Russia, divers demonstrations; in 
the first place, a consultation of eminent jurists of differ- 
ent countries according to whom the special constitution 
of Finland had been guaranteed from the time of the 
incorporation into the Russian empire of this province, 
which had never been conquered. Then, from several 
parliaments addresses were sent to the Douma begging 
this body not to allow injustice to be committed. These 
were received with disdain by a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian nation, who were disposed in 
advance to execute the wishes of the government. 

Finally, there is nothing new to note in the relations 
of the powers among themselves. The equilibrium con- 
tinues to rest on the groupings which are well known, 
and these continue to consider, as the basis of their 
ententes, not liberty, goodwill and respect for treaties, 
but military rivalry. This fact has occasioned between 
Germany and Great Britain exhibitions of bad spirit, the 
more regrettable as they appear to be rather the expres- 
sion of popular sentiment than a manifestation of the 
policy of the Cabinet of St. James. 

From America excellent news comes to us. The Con- 
gress of the United States has adopted a resolution the 
purpose of which is the creation of a commission to study 
the means of securing throughout the entire world a 
limitation of armaments and of the organization of an 
international fleet for the maintenance of peace. If this 
new measure of the peace movement succeeds in securing 
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the adhesion of some European powers, it will probably 
accomplish a nsefnl service. 

The friends of peace regret profoundly the death of 
King Edward VII. To this sovereign was due, without 
contradiction, the preservation, or at least the strength- 
ening, of peace. As he desired this ardently in his own 
empire, he felt it to be the first of his duties to secure it 
also to Europe and to the entire world. Of a conciliatory 
and benevolent character, he knew how discreetly to 
bring about amicable solutions. His death leaves vacant 
in the domain of international conciliation an important 
position. History will ratify the surname " Peacemaker," 
which was given King Edward in his lifetime, and the 
boat of peacemakers will gratefully hold this monarch in 
lasting remembrance. 



International Federation. 

BY JOSEPH G. ALEXANDER, LL.B., FOEMEE SECEETAEY 
OF THE INTERNA TIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

Report presented to the Eighteenth Universal Peace Congress, 
Stockholm, August S, 1910. 

I. FEDERATION THE IDEAL OP PACIFISTS. 

The great thinkers and statesmen who have sought for 
a means by which peace between the civilized states may 
be assured are agreed that it must be brought about by 
some kind of federal union. By federation we mean 
such a juridical union between independent states as 
shall provide peaceful and rational methods of settling 
all questions arising out of their mutual relations, 
eliminating every occasion for resort to brute force, but 
not interfering with their autonomy. Federation is thus 
the means by which the goal of pacifists is to be attained. 
It must therefore be kept ever before us as the ultimate 
object of our efforts. 

H. MODERN HISTOEIOAL EXAMPLES. 

Without going back to the Amphictyonic Councils of 
ancient Greece, five modern examples claim our attention : 

1. That of Switzerland, the history of which has re- 
centiy been outlined by M. Gobat in his instructive 
articles in the Gorrespondance Bi-Mensuelle, under the 
heading "^e V Organisation Politique de la Paix" — 
a union of twenty-two republican states into one con- 
federation. 

2. The United States of America, originally consisting 
of thirteen states, now forty-eight, the last two territories 

having recently been admitted into the Union of States. 

3. The German Confederation, now become the German 
Empire, under the constitution of the 16th of April, 1871. 

4. The Austro- Hungarian Empire. 

5. The self-governing constituents of the British 
Empire, which, though not formally a confederation, do 
in fact constitute a federal union. They consist of (1) the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with its 
Imperial Parliament and government ; (2) certain small 
self-governing islands, the four Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man ; (3) the self-governing colonies or dominions 
of Newfoundland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. The second, third and fifth of these are 
themselves federal unions of colonies or states. 

Several points claim attention. 1. The first two cases, 
those of Switzerland and the United States, are federa- 
tions of republics, possessing representative institutions 
by which they are governed. The United States, it is 



true, have passed through a Civil War ; that war arose 
out of the institution of slavery, embodied in the consti- 
tution of some of the States, and illustrates the truth that 
stable peace cannot be founded on injustice. 2. In the 
case of Germany, the ambitions of its constituent powers 
rendered the confederation unstable, and the rivalry of 
Austria and Prussia ultimately led to its break-up and 
the substitution of the German Empire, Austria being 
excluded, and the hegemony of Prussia assured. An 
important preliminary stage was the ZoUverein, which 
pointed the way to political union, and might have led 
to a peaceful federation had not the wars with Denmark, 
Austria and France placed the Prussian monarchy in a 
position to claim the Imperial crown. Customs union 
may again prove a stepping-stone to federation. It is 
certainly an important factor in maintaining federation, 
since it supplies a powerful commercial motive in favor 
of union. 3. As regards the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
with its complex organization, it appears probable that 
the autonomy granted in different degrees to different 
portions of the Empire has alone enabled it to maintain 
its cohesion and stability.* 4. The case of the autono- 
mous portions of the British Empire, though, as has been 
said, they do not constitute a formal federation, has 
important lessons to teach. Britain learned by the re- 
volt of her American colonies in the eighteenth century 
that other colonies must be retained by the grant of self- 
government, a lesson first applied in the case of Canada. 
This policy has had the effect of uniting in close ties 
those portions of the Empire to which it has been ex- 
tended. As was seen during the South African war, the 
self-governing colonies were all the more ready to make 
common cause with the mother-country because they 
were perfectly free to do so or not. Alas, the cause was 
a bad one ! On the other hand, in the great dominion 
of India, to which only the beginnings of self-government 
have yet been conceded, the claim of the Indian Congress 
is not for independence, but for more complete autonomy, 
and educated Indians urge that, if this be granted, India 
will become as loyal and devoted to the Empire as Canada 
or Australia. The last extension of self-government, 
namely, to the South African Union, has converted a 
community which only ten years ago was fiercely divided 
by war, into a united body, perfectly content with that 
very incorporation into the British Empire against which 
several members of the present South African govern- 
ment then stubbornly fought. We owe this admirable 
result to the wisdom of that great pacifist, Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman. Does it not suggest the true 
solution of the problem of Alsace-Lorraine ? Might not 
the grant of self-government to those provinces finally 
dispel all danger of war between France and Germany ? 
Another more general observation arises. In order 
that federation may work smoothly, there needs to be a 
considerable measure of popular control over the govern- 
ments of the federating states. This is needful in order 
to ensure that the interests of the whole people, which 
are always those of peace and goodwill, may not be 
overborne by the dynastic or personal ambitions of a 
monarch, the class interests of a military aristocracy or 
an ecclesiastical organization, or the cupidity of financiers 

* A remarkable example la presented in the case of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, to which, on their recent annexation, the right of self-gOTernment 
by an independent Diet was accorded. 



